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more self-confident women are likely to enter the labor force, evidence is at least consistent with the possibility that working outside the home has a favorable effect on a woman's own well-being. As we shall see, this is not necessarily the case for her spouse.
A number of studies found that husbands of employed wives, especially those in the lower class, reported less marital satisfaction, greater job pressures, and less physical and mental well-being (Axelson, 1970; Burke and Weir, 1976; Feld, 1963; Gianopulos and Mitchell, 1957; Railings and Nye, 1979). However, this appears to have been less true when the wife was employed by choice (Orden and Bradburn, 1969) or worked part time (Johnson, 1978) and has not been found at all in at least one recent study (Feldman and Feldman, 1973). How can we explain these mainly negative correlations between a husband's satisfaction and his wife's employment and his general tendency to be less accepting of market work for his wife, even though both spouses share in the benefits of the additional income and the wife carries the main burden of the additional work?
One answer is a possible negative bias because wives of unsuccessful husbands are more likely to enter the labor market. Beyond that, a widely accepted explanation is that the husband perceives the shift to the two-earner family as a loss of status and power for himself and views any increase in household responsibilities as demeaning. He sees recent changes as eroding his secure position and threatening his masculine identity. The wife, on the other hand, believes she is expanding her sphere and increasing her influence and security. These perceptions are not all illusory. As previously mentioned, women are likely to play a larger role in family decision making when they earn income and to gain bargaining power when they are no longer entirely dependent on the continuation of their marriage for their livelihood.
At the same time, the husband does stand to gain from a more equal sharing of household tasks, not only because of the higher income when the wife enters the labor market, but also because of the possibility of having a happier and more successful wife, of learning better how to fend for himself in case the need should arise, and of getting to know his children better. It may be that when men come to accept a more egalitarian ideology, they will enjoy a partnership marriage more than they ever did the old paternalistic one. But there is little evidence that this day has arrived yet for most of them.
The most emotionally charged issue is the question of the effect of the employed mother on her children. While in principle, maternal and paternal employment and the time both parents spend with their children should be considered, we concentrate on the mother's role since this in 1963 and 1976.n (1980).
